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MEMOIR OF MRS. MARIA DAVISON. 


— 


Form’d both by art and nature to inspire, 
in woman envy, and in man desire. 
= * * 
She studied nature too, as well as books. 
* * + 


—<_ 


“* WoMEN and music””—but you know the proverb, reader : 
and all our stage heroines are as anxious to conceal their 
years, as the most regular screw in Smithfield could be, 
respecting a 17 year old pony. ‘The subject of our present 
memoir is the daughter of a performer of the name of 
Duncan, who attained considerable provincial celebrity at 
Liverpool, where, we believe, our heroine, Maria Dun- 
CAN, was born. As to the year, that is a fact which we 
are hopeless of ascertaining:—a lady who ha3.‘been 20 
4. G 
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years a London favourite, confess her age!—the request 
would be monstrous. ‘The infant Marta, as soon as she 
could walk, personated the Duke of York,* in Richard the 
Third, and divers devils, cupids, hobgoblins, and fairies, 
too numerous to mention. 

In 1796, she played Priscilla Tomboy, in Dublin, for her 
father’s benefit, with enthusiastic applause ; and, we be- 
lieve, this and Nell still remain her pet parts She was 
stated to be then 13 years of age, ergo :—if 13 in 1796, in 
1824, she must be 41 (Cocker.) She afterwards appeared as 
Rosetta, when Miss Farren (afterwards Lady Derby,) wit- 
nessed her performance, and strongly encouraged the 
young aspirant, and said, ‘‘She hoped to see her, in a 
few years, on the London boards, performing in her line 
of characters, at the head of her profession.” In a few 
years her hopes were realised. 

The Dublin theatre, about the years 1797 and 1798, 
were not in such a state as to make it desirable to remain 
there; and the York circuit, under the management of the 
renowned Tate Wilkinson, was rising into estimation, and 
luckily for Miss DuNcAN, the veteran enlisted her into his 
corps. She appeared as Sophia, in The Road to Ruin, 
and Tate was so delighted with the effort, that he raised 
her salary, and gave her the run of all the light comedy. 
In York, she was an extraordinary favourite, and her 
name is still remembered and treasured there, as that of 
one of the great dramatic geniuses they have nurtured 
and sent to the metropolis. 





* As she played this part to the great Cooke, it must 
have been in 1794, when that actor was in Dublin, where 
Gur heroine was then engaged with her father. 
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At Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool, she instantly 
became a favourite, and, at each of these places, she re- 
ceived offers from London; but she considered Scotland 
her native ground, and preferred exerting her talents be- 
fore the “ bonny Caledonians,” to trusting the fickle favour 
of a London auditory 

In the summer of 1804, she accompanied some friends 
to Margate, and whilst there received a liberal offer from 
Wilmot Wells, the Margate manager. She performed at 
the Margate theatre one month; and, as the auditors 
there are almost all from the land of Cockneyshire, she, 
from her rapturous reception by them, overcame her 
dread of the London ordeal; and an offer from Mr. 
Wroughton being made her whilst there, she closed for.a 
liberal salary, and appeared, at Drury-Lane theatre, as 
Lady Teazle. Her performance was so effective, that. 
The School for Scandal had a run of 16 nights; a thing 
nearly unprecedented with a comedy which was even 
then exceedingly hacknied. 

In Letitia Hardy, and characters of that stamp, Miss 
DuncAN continued to delight the town; whilst she was 
the successful rival of Mrs. Jordan in Nell, in The Devil 
to Pay, and. Peggy, (Country Girl), and Priscilla, (The 

Romp). In the season 1805, she played her first originat 
character in London, Juliana, the heroine of Tobin’s 
posthumous comedy of Zhe Honeymoon. This has justly. 
been considered her chef d’euvre. Her acting, during the 
dance with Lopez, is the finest piece of pantomime the 
stage ever witnessed. 


*< It almost might be said, 
The body thought.” 


In The Highland Reel, her personation of Moggy Mae 
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Gilpin is exquisite ; and her singing the ballad, ‘‘ Though 
Iam now a very little lad,” fascinating beyond concep- 
tion. [t is now some years since she has favoured the 
town with that personation; and none, but those who 
have heard her, can imagine the delightfully arch expres- 
sion she communicates to the following lines. 
*¢ My captain, as he takes his glass, 

May wish to toy with a pretty lass ; 

For such a one I’ve a roguish eye, 

He'll never want a girl, when I am by.” 

This lady, a few years since, transferred her services to 
Covent Garden, where her personatiov of a lady who dis- 
guises as a countryman, &c. in a piece called Helpless 
Animals, which was damned with peculiar expedition, was 
particularly happy. She once personated Captain Mac- 
heath for her benefit, and it far exceeded the performance 
of any female Macheath we have yet seen; though, we 
confess, we cannot compliment her taste in voluntarily 
assuming such a character. 

As a general actress, she is decidedly the first of the 
present day. Her Julia, ( Rivals), places her high on the 
list of sentimental comedy; and, in light comedy, no one 
has appeared since 1804, that could pretend to rival her. 

On the 31st of October, 1812, Miss Duncan gave her 
hand and heart to Mr. Davison ; and, we lament to say, 
that though endowed with every virtue and blandishment 
that could render the married state delightful, her domes- 
tic felicity has not been enhanced by the habits of him 
who should have rendered her home a pleasure, aud 
whose society should have been her solace. We know no 
moral law that restrains us from exposing vice or folly ; 
and when we know that a man has left a charming wo- 
man, who possessed every virtue and accomplishment to 
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delight, for the pleasures (if pleasures they may be called,) 
of the gaming-table. {n giving publicity to the circum- 
stance, we think we shall scarcely excite the censure of 
any honourable mind. Can rouge et noir present more 
attractions than the red and white that blooms in the 
countenance of a fascinating woman? or can the rattling 
of the dice be more melodious than the voice of a syren 
like Mrs. Davison ? 

Mrs. Davison is in person above the middle size; her 
hair is extremely black; her features are prominent and 
rather masculine, but exceedingly expressive; her eyes 
are a dark hazel, with eye-lashes like “silken fringe on 


jet.” She possesses a fine ear for music, an extensive and 


melodious voice, and her Caledouian ballads are wildly 


beautifuliy and romantically sweet. In Roy’s Wife, John 
Anderson, Whistle and I’ll come to thee, my lad, and Lo- 
gie v’ Buchan, she has never been equalled. Vf we,were 
asked to point out a particular passage in which the 
highest degree of grace and expression were combined, 
we should instance her manner of delivering the following 
lines in the song tast named. 


‘* T sit at my ¢reepie, and spin at my wheel, 
And think o’ the laddie that lo’es me so weel. 


When 7'he Travellers was revived two seasons since, 
she surprised the town by her performance of a first-rate 
operatic character; and, in her duet with Braham, she 
divided the attention and applause of the auditors. 

Her salary for her last season was, we believe, 15/. per 
week, but we do not pledge ourselves for our accuracy in 
this particular. 

We lament to hear that Mrs. Davison lately entered into 
ah engagement with Mr. Price, the American manager, 

G3 
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and that she will shortly embark for the United States, very 
When she departs, she will leave behind her no one to wise 
compensate her loss, and she will meet with no rival on Wh: 
the spot where her future exertions will be made. Ame- grea 
rica has never yet seen any great actress of ours, (saving gers 
Mrs. Bartley,) and we may be forgiven when we say we mer 
envy them the delight they must feel from our favourite’s pub 
performances. inte 

That she may experience more happiness in that coun- whi 
try than she has ever known in this, is our fervent wish, bea 
and that she may speedily return to resume that station nei 


which, we fear, no one of the present day can fill in her 
absence, we ardently hope. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed this 
lady has delayed, if not altogether relinquished, the idea 
of emigrating. She is now in London, disengaged. Really, 
Messrs. Elliston and Kemble seem to have an extraordi- 
nary notion of acting. Can the former gentleman imagine 
for a moment that Mrs. Yates, talented as she certainly is, 





can compensate for the loss of our heroine? or does 
Charles Kemble consider Mrs. Chatterley or Miss Chester 
as her equals? We are well assured the Public do not 
think so. As to old Drury, it is in a delightful way, since 
it was found lately impracticable to get up The School for 
Scandal, for want of a representative for Sir Oliver ;* 
and, we believe, many of our stock comedies cannot be 
produced at that theatre, for the lack of the subject of 
our present memoir. If this is managerial policy, it is 





* This was prior to the appearance of Mr. Downe; but 
that gentleman has received a sum of money and thrown 
up his articles, therefore the company still remain in the 
dilemma we have described. 
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very pitiful policy indeed; and the old proverb of “‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish,” may be fairly applied to it. 
Why should the Public be deprived of the talents of the 
greatest actresses of the day, at the caprice of mana- 
gers? ‘Talent is a marketable commodity, managers 
merely tradesmen that live by the sale of it; and the 
public voice should force them to bring their best goods 
into the market, and not suffer the gold to lie neglected, 
whilst the trade was supplied with plated goods, that 
bear awhile the glitter of genius, but ultimately prove 
neither to possess any real solidity or intrinsic value. 
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&e. &e. 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LA SWIFT. 
PART II. 


(Continued from page 30.) 


As the purpose of acting is to obtain profit, notice, and 
applause, the following Rules are laid down for Histrionic 
Professors, by following which the summum bonum, noto- 
riety, (which involves its concomitants,) may easily be ob- 
tained. 


Canons. 


1, There is no necessity to subject yourself to the sla- 
very of studying your part :—2hat’s the use of the promp- 
ter? Besides, it’s ten to one, that in a modern play, you 
substitute something from your own mother wit much 
better than the author wrote. . If you are entirely at a 
loss and out, you will get noticed both by the audience 
and the critic, which would otherwise, perhaps, have ne- 
ver been the case. As to the feelings of the poet, did he 
shew any for you, when he put you in the part? And, as 
he is paid for his play by your master, why mayn’t you do 
what you like with it? 

2. Another excellent mode of acquiring nofice, is never 
to be ready to go on the stage, aud to have apulogies made 
for you as often as possible. 

3. Never attend to another actor in the same scene 
with you. You may be much better employed in arrang- § 
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ing your dress, or in winking and nodding at your friends 
in the boxes. You must always keep your eye on your 
benefit. 


4. As you take no notice of him, it is very likely he'll 
take none of you; therefore you may as well, out of re- 
spect to the understanding of your audience, and much 
better to shew yourself, address all your speeches to the 
pit, looking them full in the face, and making them quite 
uneasy in their seats, lest you should expect an answer. 
This will render you an interesting performer; and you 
will find judicious persons saying, ‘‘ Lord, I do like Mr. 
——, you hear every word he says.”” 


5. If you have any witticism, or good saying to deliver 
aside, bawl it out as loud as you can. How are they to 
laugh and applaud at the back of the one shilling gallery, 
if they don’t hear what you say? If you have no lungs, 
give up the profession. 


6. Never part with your hat: what are you to do with 
your fingers? 


7. After you’ve very indifferently sung a very indifferent 


song, do not quit the side scenes; but if, amidst a bun- 
dred hisses, you hear a little boy in the gallery cry encore, 
come on and sing it again. ‘That’s the sense of the house. 
Nothing like respect. 


8. If in a tragedy, your friend, the hero, is dying at the 
farther end of the stage, let him die and be d—d. You 
come forward, and look about you. very man attend to 
his own business. 


9. To dine out when you are going to play, is thought 
wrong, but foolishly so, unless there is some other objec- 
tion besides that of getting drunk. Recollect that you are 
in England. The audience is English, and the greater 
part will have a fellow feeling for you. Some two or 
three sober blockheads may hiss, but you'll benefit by 
this, for it will bring down all your friends. When you 
can’t speak, and they hiss, don’t leave the stage, but make 
a speech, Press your hand to your heart, turn up your 
eyes, and give them to understand that it is grief, and not 
liquor, and you have them at once. If = feel hurt, (as 

x0 
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you ought, and indignant too) at their disapprobation, 
when you quit the scene, drink more; you are with 
Pope: 
** Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 
10. If you don’t like a part, be sick—it will give you 
consequence ! 





11. In singing, never mind the music—observe what 
time you please. It would be a pretty degradation indeed, 
if you were obliged to run after a fiddler—‘ horse hairs 
and cat’s guts,’’—no, let him keep your time, and play 
your tune.—Dodge him. 


12. If you can force another actor to laugh, by making 
ugly faces at him—you’ll get the character of being—so 
droll! The play may suffer by this—but you must look 
to your reputation. 


13. Never speak a good word of the manager. I can’t 
well explain why, but mind, I caution you not to do it! 
This is certain, that he will always be trying to thwart 
your genius, by putting you in parts, in which he thinks 
you will appear to most advantage. This is not to be 
borne without a murmur by an actor of any spirit. 


14. When you are not in a good humour, walk through 
the character. If you always play well, there will be so 
much sameness, that they’ll take no notice of you. 


15. Ever avoid speaking favourably of any actor in your 
own line. Nothing’is unhandsome that seems prudent! 


16. Be sure not to read or inform yourself about any 
part except your own. It will only confuse you! ‘To try 
to make your countenance expressive of your sentiments 
will have the same effect.—You can’t do two things at 
once. 


17. In an interesting scene blow your nose, and gene- 
rally have a cough—it will excite pity; and, if it’s the 
right kind of pity, you know “pity is akin to love.” 

18. Go to rehearsal very rarely. You are not a school- 
boy, nor are you to thiuk yourself a parrot, that nothing 
but repetition will beat.the words into your head. Assert 
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the dignity of your. character, and constantly rely on your 
own wit and ingenuity for a happy issue. 

19. In a modern piece, when you are in haste, leave 
out what you like. If they discover it, they will have no 
reason to complain; but, most probably, commend your 
judgment. 

20. Hug the side where the prompter sits.—It will shew 
your anxiety to be correct. 

21. After you have said your say, drop your character 
directly. You are only paid to play your own part, and 
not to assist another to play his. Never aid to set him off 
—it may make the scene better, but it will surely lead to 
comparisons to your disadvantage. Complain, if he serves 
you 80. 


(To be continued.) 


TOBIN. 


The following witty simile, contained in one of Tobin's 
comedies, is said to have been levelled at Cumberland :— 
‘* He sits there, in his closet, expecting inspiration, like 
an old rusty conductor, waiting for a flash of lightning.” 


THEATRICAL YOUTHS, 


For the information of all whom it may concern—R. 
W. Elliston, Esq. is now upwards of 50 years of age, hav- 
ing been born in the year 1774; and C. Kemble, Esq. is 
very nearly on a par with the great lessee, having entered 
into life the following year. Both these gentlemen played 
Young Marlow last season! 
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MR, KRELEY’S HEAD! 


Some persons were lately speaking of the resemblance 
this comedian’s head bore to that of the great Garrick ; 
**I confess,” said Mr. R. ‘<I can’t see any resemblance to 
that great man ; but his head does remind me of an illus- 
trious performer, for it’s certainly red-ish.’’ (Reddish was 
a celebrated tragedian about 1750.) 


LINES, 


Addressed by Mr. W. L. Reve, of the Stamford Theatre, 
to YouNG HuBARD, a youth who cuts Profile Likenesses, 
Figures, &c. with a pair of Scissars merely. 


Like mine, young Hubard, is thine art, 
Though aim’d at different places ; 

You try the head, and I the heart, 
And I cut jokes, and you cut faces. 


Though different roads we take to fame, 
Yet view our steps with rigour, 

The end, you'll see, is much the same, 
Both strive to—cut a figure. 


There’s but this diff’rence in the tack, 
Which through the world we’re whiling, 

Whilst you make all your friends look black, 
1 strive to set mine smiling. 


Stamford, May, 1823. 


** THE DRURY-LANE SQUAD.”’ 


During Stephen Kemble’s management of Drury (1819), 
a pamphlet appeared, under the borrowed title of ‘‘His- 
triomastriz ; or, the Untrussing of the Drury-lane Syuad.” 
‘Though we are not excessively partial to these squibs, we 
think our readers will confess we have done well in sav- 
ing from oblivion the following pages. 
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THEATRE OF INCURABLES, DRURY-LANE. 


This Evening will be performed, 


A grand Serio- Comico - Tragico - Ludicro - Pantomimico- 
Melo-Dramatico -Chaotic-Non-Descript, to be entitled 


THE SHAVING SHOP; 
Or, SHAKBSPEARE IN THE Subs, 


The Prologue, by Mr. S. Kemble, assisted by the Au- 
dience, and by the whole strength of the .Company of 
Performers, who will appear on the Stage in their own 
Characters. 


Manager. 


If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused gur- 
net. I have misused-the king’s press damnably, and now 
my charge consists of slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth. You would think | had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals, lately come from swine-keeping, from 
eating draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on the 
way, and told me I had unloaded the gibbets and pressed 
the dead bodies. No eye hath seen such scare-crows. 
Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as ‘if 
they had gyves on; for, indeed, [had most of them out of 
prison.—There’s but a shirt and a half in all my company.- 


Audience. 

How now, blown Jack? How now, Quilt ?—Whose 
fellows are these that come after ? 
Manager. 


Mine, Hal, mine! 
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Audience. 
I did never see such pitiful rascals. 


Manager. 


Tut, tut—good enough to toss—food for powder—food 
for powder; they’ll fill a pit as well as better. ‘Tush, 
man—mortal men—mortal men. 


Audience. 


Aye, but methinks, they are exceeding poor and bare 
—too beggarly. 


Manager. 


’Faith, for their poverty, | know not where they had 
that; and, for their bareness—I am sure they never 
learned that of me. 


Audience. 


No, I’ll be sworn, unless you call three fingers on the 
ribs, bare. 


Ghost of Shakespeare—( Alas, poor yhosi!)—Mr. Kean, 
(in which character he will introduce the Songs of the 
Wolf Club, and the Humours of the Coal-hole; dance a 
hornpipe, and go through the broad-sword exercise), 

Wildfire Wellbred (a gentleman in the Rules, who lives 
out of all rule,) Mr. Rae. 

Tunbelly Shavem, (Barber and Quack), by Mr. S. 
Kemble. 

Romeo Shavem, (Barber, Hero, and Lover), Mr. H. 
Kemble. 

Davy Flatfish, (Shavem’s ’ Prentice), Mr. D. Fisher. 

Sir Stupid Stardy—Mr. Powell. 

Timothy Tiptoe, (a Jack of all Trades), Mr. Holland. 
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Adonis Cracklouse, (a blue-eyed Journeyman Tailor) , 
Mr. Bengough, who will introduce the Song of Such a 
Beauty I do grow. 
Drawcansir Lubberly, (Grand Marshal to the May-day 
Chimney-Sweepers), Mr. H. Johnston. 
Snout, (Landlord of the Dog and Duck), Mr. Coveney. 
Dead Body of a Dustman—Mr. R. Phillips. 











at Chorus of Candle-snuffers, Lamplighters, Scavengers, 
un, and Draymeu—by Mr. Yarnold, Mr, Carr, Mr. Ebsworth, 
Mr. Ley, Mr. Evans, &c. &c. 
Lucretia ‘Tittup—Mrs. Robinson. 
Mrs. Rustyfusty—Mrs. Brereton. 
| bare Doll Fusby—Miss ‘Tidswell. 
In Act I a View of the Debtor’s Door, Newgate ; and, 
in Act V. the Interior of Bethlehem Hospital. 
y had 
never 
In the course of the Piece will be introduced, a Spar- 
ring Match, a Bull Bait, a Dance of Dogs, anda Proces- 
sion of Firemen. ‘To conclude with the Storming of the 
a the Barber's Shop. ‘The whole under the direction of Mr. H. 


Johnston. 


The Epilogue, by Mr. Bengough, disguised as a Gentle- 
man, (his first appearance in that character). 










Kean, 

of the , : , : . 

nce a ' To which will be added (50th time) the New Farce of 
. TRAGEDY AND COMEDY; 

deaaed Or, Which is Which ? 

ir. S. 

> H. The Characters as usual. 

The grand new classic Tragedy of Brutus having been 
land received in the most rapturous, enthusiastic, unparalleled, 


unprecedented and overwhelming manner, by a brilliant 
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and crowded Audience, and continuing to call forth torrents 
of approbation and whirlwinds of applause, it will be re- 
peated the first opportunity. 





All in the Wrong, Road to Ruin, and The Devil to Pay, 
are in an active state of preparation. 


N.B. Many persons of distinction having caught cold 
from the dampness of the Theatre, occasioned by the ex- 
traordinary overflow of tears at the last performance of 
the new Tragedy, the Sub-Committee have ordered waste 
pipes to be constructed in time for the next Deluge, and 
the Treasurer of the Theatre (whose office has been dock- 
ed as a sinecure,) will have the superintendance of the 
drains. 


—— 


EPIGRAM, 

WRITTEN BY THE CELEBRATED HENDERSON, 

Our English stage, which was at first design’d 
To raise the genius, and improve the mind, 
To expose the various follies of the town; 

Seems now contented to expose its own. 
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NOTICES ‘TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Se es wri ne 


oe 


On Mrs. SLOMAN. 
Impromptu on reading Triptolemus's witty morceau. 


That a woman should marry a nice little Slo-man, 
Isn't strange, for e’en he is much better than no man. 
F 


We must decline our Correspondent’s “‘ Distich upon 
the Manager.”’ His good sense will suggest the reason. 





On Mr. MeEapows. 
Addressed to the Covent Garden Managers. 


From the country, why did ye bring the man down? 
When meadows, you know, should not be seen in town. 
TRIPTOLEMUS, 








SONG.—(ANACREONTIC.) 
By W. L. REDE. 
Air—“‘4 Bumper at Parting.” 





My Fanny, I love thee when smiling, 
Love lights up his fire in your eyes ; 
You never was born for beguiling, 
With sickening sorrow and sighs. 
If weeping foreruns love’s caresses, 
With such pleasures I’ve nothing to do; 
For she who will weep ere she blesses, . 
Perhaps may weep afterwards too. 
But my maxim is joy to the joyous, 
But, never buy pleasure with pain’; 
Tn life’s path, if we’ve thorns to annoy us, 
Why scatter with roses the plain. 






















( 68 ) 


The girl whose lips beaming with nectar, 
Was sent as a blessing below : 
But vain are the charms which have deck’d her, 
If giv’n to illuminate woe. 
From rapture a gleam let us borrow, 
Lay thinking and care on the shelf; 
For why should we search after sorrow ? 
Which comes fast enough of itself. 
Then my maxim, &c. 
They may talk about hues and complexions, 
Of some obdurate exquisite she : 
If she will not return your affections, 
What matters how beauteous she be ? 
We all of us long to be happy, 
And cannot be happy too long ; 
‘Then moments of bliss let us snap ye, 
And live in love, laughter, and song. 
Thus my maxim, &c. 


King Solomon loved the dear lasses ; 
His wisdom in Greece Solon show’d ; 


His code was ‘ wit, women, and glasses,’— 
In our glasses then pledged be his code. 
Fill it up, fill it high; see ’tis glowing, 
As bright as the eyes we adore : 
With hearts and with goblets o’erfiowing, 
What mortal need languish for more. 
Thus my maxim, &c. 
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